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WELLINGTONIANA.—N¢. IV. 


Tue above sketches of the tombs of two of 
the heroes who fell at Waterloo, and who 
were buried near the scene of action, conti- 
nues the series illustrated in former numbers 
of — a One of = — in the ere 
yard of a cottage as you leave the village, an 
pass along on the left side of the long street 
thereof, en route for the field. The other 
stands near the same spot, but is not visible, 
except to the inquirer. 

It is a singular fact connected with this 
memorable battle, that its great chief had a 
singular anticipation of the spot where he was 
to complete the measure of his military re- 
nown. After the series of movements by which 
Napoleon’s ‘was broken, and he was com- 

led to take refuge in Elba, Lord Welling- 
ton returned to England, where he was raised 
to the most elevated rank, and to the highest 
situations which his sovereign and his country 
orThe tb oh bassador to the 
appeintment of am to the court 
of France, however, caused him to leave Eng- 
land again in the month of August. He too! 
his way through the Low Countries ; and a 
— it cow (in a grec 3s 
olume, xii., p. 123), accompani: @ me- 
morandum “ on the defence of the frontiers of 
the Netherlands,” indicates one of the mo- 
tives for his having taken that route. In this 
able = one of the 4 
to f Brabant, is “ the 
entrance of the forét de Soignies by om 
c 


road which leads to Brussels, from B 
Charleroi, and Namur,” the very place whére 


the fate of Bonaparte was finally determined - 


"™ Fa reading the denpatches of the Duke, and 
n i e despatches of the e, all 
observing the plan of his operations sketched 
out in rg coma and following up the de- 
tails of his movements, we seldom find the 
least departure from his original intentions. 
The universal tribute which all ranks and 
classes now crowd to pay to the illustrious 
Chief, notwithstanding political differences, 
and at a time when political anitiiosities are 
so bitter, forms a striking copitrast to the de- 
clining years of the great chiefs of ancient 
days, who usually experienced the mutable 
tenure of applause. The benefits 
has conferred 
and Europe are solid and i 
i his great merit, has éver 
beautiful simplicity con- 
di ptr bear nblie goed, rani en 
an ; e public and not 
see has been the main- 
spring of his actions. is the solid foun- 
dation on which his reputation is based. He 
stands, like the Ionic column, without an im- 
on his character but that of solid use- 
ulness and lasting worth. The following, 
from the pen of a recent writer, gives an ad- 


on Britain by 
not- 


mirable summary of the contending elements 
he had t¢ master and dircct :—* A constant 
recollection of these circumstances, and of the 
peculiar and very difficult task which was 
committed to his charge, is wes in form- 
ing a correct estimate of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s military achievements. The brilliancy 
of his course is well known; an unbroken 
series of triumphs from Vimiera to Toulouse ; 
the entire expulsion of the French from the 
Peninsula ; the planting of the British stand- 
ard in the heart of France ; the successive de- 
feats of those veteran marshals who had s0 
long conquered every country.in Europe ; the 
overthrow of Waterloo ; the hurling of Napo- 
Jeon from his throne ; and the termination, in 
one day, of military empire, founded on twenty 
years. of conquest. But these results, great 
and —. as they are, convey no.ade- 
quate “idea, either of the difficulties with which 
Wellington had to contend, or of the merit 
due to his transcendant exertions. With an 
army seldom superior in number,to @ single 

Frenehi marshals ; with troops 


strong national 
‘wants, he was 


’s baton, and were fol- 
lowed by men who, trained in the same sch 
were anitiated by the same ambition. Sti 
more: he was the general of a nation in which 
the chivalrous and mercantile qualities are 
strongly blended together, which, justly proud 
of its ric glory, is unreasonably jealous of 
its military expenditure—which, covetous be- 
yond measure of its warlike renown, is ruinously 
impatient of pacific preparation—which starves 
its establishment when danger is over, and yet 
frets at defeat when its terrors are present— 
which dreamsin war of Cressy and Agincourt, 
and ruminates in on economic reduction., 
He combated, at the head of an alliance formed 
of neous, states, composed. of discord- 

i ressed 
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Che Public Fournals. 


[Nos. xn. and xr. of the Heads of the Peo- 
ple, complete the first part; they contain six 
depictured with truth, saving the 

’ il, which is anything but the 

it is isoted to tng § As a 

of The Hangman 

we have a di htfal’ representation of * The 
Daughter,” wherein is displayed more 
loveliness and beauty than is to be found 


window; sweet as a posy of vielcts and 
“ clove-gillivers;” modest as early morning, 
and amiable as your own imagination of Des- 
demona, or Gertrude of Wyoming. You are 
lost! It’s all over with you. I would n’t 
give an empty filbert, or a frog-bitten straw- 
berry, for your peace of mind, if that — 
creature be not as pitiful as she is fair. An 
that comes of going into the country, out of 
the way of vanity and temptation; and fancy- 
ing farm-houses only nice old-fashioned places 
of old-fashioned contentment. 

Ay, many a one has found, to his sorrow, 
what trusting himself amongst barrel-churns 
and rows of bee-hives has cost him. His re- 


indeed, solutions of bachelor independence have been 
> 


* All that we believe of heaven |” 
The following is Mr. W. Howitt’s graphic 
description :—] 


THE PARMER’S DAUGHTER. 
Takne’s 4 world of buxom beau 
in the shades of the country. 
us places. As you are thinking 
te , nel Prot you f lene sad- 
t a i) eyes, 
and melted away in 2 bewite ing smile that 
han oe till the misch: 


oss pe 


te, 
through 


poset be ing of nightingales, and hearing 
lowing of oxen, you are taken by sur- 
hae a. fair Satortanas ob a 
leaps a stile; you start, you stan lost 
wonder and sstonished ‘admiration; you 
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ni 
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whirled round and round, and resolved them- 
selves into melting butter; he has been stung 
by the queen-bee, in the eye, and has felt all 

and twinges, as if the whole 


ng 
down the foot-path that leads past the farm of 
@ summer’s evening, with a book of poetry in 
the hand; the seat on the stile at the bottom 
of the wood; the sudden looking up—* How 
sweet that farm-house does look! hat fine 
old trees those are about it! And that dear 
little window in the old gable, with its open 
casement and its diamond panes. And, oh! 
surely! yes—that és Anne herself, and I think 
she is looking this way!” 

Then follow the sweetest walks down by 
the mill; the sweetest moonlight leaps over 
the sunk fence at the bottom of the garden; 
the most heavenly wanderings along that old 
quince walk—such vows! such of pas- 
sion! such hopes and promises of felicity; and 
then the old farmer looks over the hedge, and 


s says,“ Who's there!” There, this is a pretty 


go! Off goes Anne like the spirit of a young 
lamplighter up the garden, through the eae 4 
up the stairs at three strides, and there she is, 
locked and bolted in that dear little chamber, 
with the little diamond window in the old 
gable. She has.sunk into a chair (it is a very 
soft one, cushioned comfortably all round, seat, 
back, and elbows,) and very wet is that white 
cambric handkerchief which she holds to her 


eyes. 

But where is Captain Jenkinsont Oh! he’s 
there!—and he’s too bold and too true a lover 
to fly or sneak. There they stand, face to 
face, in the moonlight, the tall, slim Captain 


great stick in his hand. hat, is that you, 
captain! My eye! What! was that you a 
talking to our Anne?” “ Yes, friend Field, it 
is I; it is the captain that was talking to your 
adorable Anne; and here I am, ready to marry 
her remean consent, for never shall woman 

i —_ your ing Anne!” 

R 





How that elephant of a farmer stands 
ifti: up hie fee, and la ing in the moon- 
ow that “fair round corporation 
with good capon lined” (good Shakspeare, 
pardon our verbal variation in this quotation 
in courtesy to the delicacy of modern phrases) 
—how those herculean limbs do e with 
laughter! But, now, as the tears stream down 
his face, he squeezes the youth’s hand, and 
says, “ Who could have thought it, captain— 
eh? Ha! ha! Well, we’re all young and 
foolish once in our lives—but come! no more 
on’t—it won’t do, captain, it won’t do!” 

“ Won’t do! won’t do! why should n’t it do, 
farmer, why should n’t it do?” “ Why, becos 
it won’t, and that’s why—a captain and old 
Farmer Field’s lass—ha! ha! What will 
Lady Jenkinson say—ech? What’ull that 
half-a-dozen of old guardians say—eh? The 
Honourable Captain Jenkinson, and the daugh- 
ter of old Farmer Field! What’ull they say 
—eh? Say I’macunning old codger; say I’ve 
trapped you, belike. No, no—they shan’t say 
80, not a man-jack of ’em. Not one of the 
breed, seed, and generation of ‘em, shall say 
old Farmer Field palmed his daughter on a 
gentleman for his houses and his lands. No, 
Anne’s a tight lass, and John Wright will 
come at the right/time; and when you’r mar- 
ried to my lady Fitz-somebody, and Anne’s 
got the right man, come down, captain, and 
kill us a pheasant, and set up your horses and 
your dogs here, and we’ll have a regular merry 


ae and another good laugh at our youthful 
‘ollies!” 
But all won’t;do. The captain vows he'll 


shoot all the old guardians of .a row, and tell 
his mother to shoot him if they make any op- 
position; and the very same night he sticks a 
note on the top of his fishing-rod, and taps 
with it at Anne’s little window, with the dia- 
mond panes, inthe old gable; and Anne, jump- 
ing from the easy chair, looks out, seizes. the 
paper, clasps her hands, casts dowa a most 
affectionate, but inconsolable look, and sighs 
an eternal adieu !—then flying to read the note, 
finds the captain*vowing that “ she may cheer 
up, all shall go right, or that he will manfully 
drown himself in the mill-dam. 

Now, there is a pretty situation of affairs! 
and all that through incautiously wanderi 
into the country, of a summor’s evening, an 

ting into one of these old-fashioned farm- 
ouses. It would serve them all right to leave 
them in their trouble. It might act as a warn- 
ing to others, and place the dangers of the 
country in their genuine light. But the cap- 
tain would be almost certain to drown hi , 
he is so desperate (and then there must be a 
coroner’s inquest, and we might, at a very in- 
conveniént moment, be called up to serve upon 
it) we will for this once let things pass—all 
shall boright: The guardians relent, because 
they can’t help themselves. Lady Jenkinson 
bounces a good bit, but like all bodies of a 
considerable specific gravity, she comes down 
again. The adorable Anne is not drowned in 
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her own pocket-handkerchief, + she hag 
been very near it; and “The Times” an- 
nounces, that the Honourable Charles Jenkia- 
son, of the Light Dragoons, was married on 
the 7th instant, to Anne Louisa, the only 
daughter of Burley Field, Esq., of Sycamore 
Grange, Salop. 

Merciful as we have been to this young and 
handsome couple, we think we have not failed. 
to indicate Pom, om of no trivial description, 
that haunt the bush in England, though there. 
be no lions; dangers out of which others may 
not probably so easily come; for, without a 
joke, the Farmer’s Daughter in the bloom of 
beauty, is not to be carelessly approached. ' 
She can sing like a Syren, and is as dangerous 
as Circe in her enchanted island. ' 

It is not to be inferred, however, that all 
farmor’s daughters are like Anne Field. Plen- 
tifally as Providence has scattered beauty and 
good sense through our farms and granges, 
both these and other things are given 
with a difference. There are such things 
amongst farmers’ daughters as ranks, fortunes, 
educations, dispositions, abilities, and tastes, 
in as much variety as any lover of variety can, 
desire.—There are farmers of all sorts, from. 
the duke to the man of twenty acres; and, of. 
course, there are farmers’ 
many degrees. There is a large class of gen- 


tlemen-farmers—moen of estates and large ca-: 


pitals, who farm their two or three thousand 
ac like some of the great corn-farmers of. 
Northumberland; live in noble large houses, 


. and keep their carriage and livery servants., 


Of course, the daughters of these, and such as: 
these, are educated just the same, and have, 
all the same habits and manners as any other 
young ladies. It is neither Cobbett, nor any 
other contemner of boarding-schools, and such 
“gcimmy-dish things,’ that will persuade 
these damsels to leave the carriage for the 
tax-cart, the piano for the spinning-wheel, nor. 
the fashionable novel for the cook’s oracle. 
They. will “ stand by their order ” as stoutly 
as Lord Grey himself. 

Yet, if any body wishes to see the buxom, 
but housewifely, Farmer’s Daughter, that is 
not afraid “ yok a a that = 
scour @ pail, ea cheese, churn your 
pte the day and golden as the crow- 
flower on the lea; can make the house look s0 
clean and cheery that the very cat purs on the 
hearth, and the goldfinch sings at the door- 
cheek the more blithley for it; can throw ups 
hay-cock, or go to market, as well as her 
grandmother did! why, there are plenty of. 
such lasses yet, spite of all crinkum-crancums. 
and fine - ness of modern fashion,, 
Have n’t you seen such, north and south? 
Have n’t you met them on single horseg, or 0a: 
pillions, on market-days, in Devon and im, 
Cornwallt Have.n’t you danced with them 
on Christmas-eves in Derbyshire or Durham! 
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MEMOIRS OF CHARLES MATHEWS.* 





1 knew him well, Horatio: a fellow of infinite jest ; 
of most excellent . © # © © © Where be 

gibes now? your gambols? your songs? your 
Kaies of merrimeut that were wont tu set the table on 
a roar?” 





hese Mirror, vol. xxxiii. we noticed the two 
volumes of the life of this truly amiable 
man; and we now turn tovols. 111. and Iv. which 
commence in 1818, with the close of the first 
season of the “ At Homes,” and ending with 
his lamented death in 1835. The work is writ- 
ten in the form of annals, each year being se- 
treated. A great proportion consists, 
the two former volumes, of letters, con- 
nected by Mrs. Mathews’s narrative. From 
mg many things we mark for citation 
the following letter—] 
“ To James Smith, Esq. 
“ Philadelphia. Feb, 23d, 1893. 
*® My dear Smith,—I imagine by this time 
you begin to be a little impatient, and perhaps 
anxious to hear from me, though I must sup- 
poes you have made every allowance for my 
t neglect. You have doubtless heard 
the calamitous circumstances under which I 
landed in this country; and you will readily 
believe that it was a most unpropitious time to 
extract any thing like fun or humour from the 
natives, even had they possessed as much as 
the Irish. America was, at the time of my 
atrival, a huge hospital, and conversation a 
mere medical report. My ‘commercial specu- 
lations’ have been completely deranged, and 


discover even a smile on any of the naturally 
saturnine, grave visages of the natives. You 
may suppose that I was not much disposed to 
irth myself, or to draw it from others, duri 
sich a visitation. This has naturally tend 
to delay me in those observations’ which I 
\d otherwise haveimmediately commenced, 
onthe habits and peculiarities of the Ameri- 
cans. At the same time it is my belief, that 
had I be “after a a — 
daring rejoicings for peace, instead of days 0: 
mourning id Sokonn, I should not have dis- 


é 


in'search, and which is now, in fact, the chief 
motive of my longer stay in the country. It 
Will require all your ingenuity, all your fancy 
(and ‘more than ever I possessed,) to find real 
materials in this country for a humourous enter- 
tainment. There is such a universal sameness 


® Published by Bentley. 
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themselves, and they cannot seo it in others. 
They would stare at you as a white wonder; 
and be perfectly amazed how any man under 
a hundred years of age could possibly have 
collected so many good jokes, for they would 
be utterly incredulous that a man could utter 
his own wit. As they have never seen such 
people, they are not obliged to believe that they 
exist. If I excelled in narrative, and were a 
lecturer, allowed to be occasionally grave, I 
could find infinite variety of materials to dwell 
upon, and rather am too; but as I feel 
perfect conviction that I am never — 
without I assume the manner of another, 
know not how to suggest matter for comic 
effects out of mere observations. I should be 
very much inclined to remove many prejudices 
that exist between the two countries, and most 
anxious to do justice to the upper orders of 
people. They are well-informed, polite, hos- 
pitable, unaffected. I can truly say that I 
have never experienced more attentions in m 
own country. I do not believe, at least 
cannot discover, that they differ at all from the 
polished people of the same rank in England. 
Fn A do not certainly approach to the ease and 
finish of our upper ranks. I should feel equally 
disposed to scourge, to flagellate, to score tothe 
back-bone, all the middling and lower orders. 
They are as infinitely beneath the notions that 
Europeans entertain of them, as their supe- 
riors are above them. Not merely sullen and 
cold, but studiously rude. This I have no 
hesitation in saying. The iver says, 
© Yes, sir,’ and ‘ No, sir,’ to the ostler: but to 
a question from a person who has a clean neck- 
cloth, he instantly draws up, and, in the most 


—_— manner, answers, ‘ No,’ ‘ Ay,” or 
§ Very well.” The u orders are literally 
slaves to the lower. poorest people in the 


country will submit to exist in the most mise- 
rable manner, with their families, rather than 
any one of them should be degraded by servi- 
tude. The consequence is, that all the menial 
situations are agg Aa me (niggers,) and 
Irish and Scotch. is constitutes the great 
difficulty in picking up anecdote, character, or 
any thi t would be called iarity, 
in Ireland or Scotland; even in dialect, the 
same disappointment follows. the oR 
All that is attributed by foreigners to 
English appears to belong to. the Ameri- 
ith exaggerations—reserve, cold- 
The gravity of the 
upper orders, which is a means dis- 
wate, becomes perfect unkindness (to make 
use of no stronger expression) in the middling 
orders; for though I have used the term 
lower, I hardly know who they are, where 
they are, or how they exist. They appear to 
me to be too proud even to be seen. Not one 
American have I yet seen waiting at table, or 
in any situation where he might run the risk 
of being called servant. This is commonplace 
to you, I am aware, but I mean to assure you 
that the tourists have not exaggerated it; they 
are all within the mark. You will from this 


ness, monotony, &e. 
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perceive what diffleulty I have to discover 
character or peculiarities, If I enter into con- 
versation with + coachman, he is Irish; if a 
fellow brings me a note, he is Seotch. If I call 
a porter, he isa negro. I can’t come at the 
American without I go to porter-houses, 
and that I cannot condescend to do. There 
‘are no phrases, no intonations, and no in- 
stances of bad pronunciation, false grammar, 
or incorrect English, that I cannot trace to be 
of English origin. Yorkshire, Somersetshire, 
and, above all, London, have supplied them 
most copiously. Here arises another difficulty. 
The impression would be, that there is no 
novelty in this—this has heen done before— 
these are English characters, A week in Ire- 
Jand would supply more drollery than twelve 
months here. Then again, persons are 
dressed alike; nobody well-dressed, no one 
shabby. The judge, the barrister, the shop- 
keeper, tho president, the member of Congress, 
the mechanic, the servant, without the slightest 
variation. Even in the courts of justice there 
is no distinction of ranks. The Judge in the 
shabby blue coat and striped waistcoat, that 
the tipstaff wears. Now, I feel —aapeyy ay 
fied that my audience would yawn at de- 
scription of the people, even if it could boast of 
the recommendation of novelty. The Yankee 
is a term given by all the itants of the 


for a patter-song is the inordinate love of title; 

a remarkable instance of the weakness and in- 

consistency of these sim pl bli 

the honour of kni on their 

president, even if he were a Washington, would 
the into a civil war, they are mere 





There is not any ° 
ment; a militia is kept up by occasional drill- 
and, in case of war, this is their only 


eall out, ‘ ; 


‘ 


other parts of the United States to those of chiefl 
the east “yey a The mone ee eP “a 
superiority eg a | and speak 

d the 


. Rhode Islander, an assachusetts-man, 
exactly as the ish speak of all Americans, 
and have a contempt for a Yankee. I havo 
just come from Boston in the latter state, and 
certainly I have discovered more of character 

n.in the cities of New York, Bal- 
timore, or Philadelphia, where the lar y 
generally, is better spoken than in London, or 
any part of England. I quite agree with you 
in your remarks, that a journal is necessary 
on a tour, but I doubt its use in America. 
* Tho court of justice ’ is dulness itself. The 
Quakers’ meeting would be a better subject, if 
the Quakers talked as much as the counsellors; 
and this again would be Westminster Hall on 
an uninteresting day, without wigs. The 

* travellers’ I have acted upon. But there 
is no ‘ travellers’ room’ at an inn. All tra- 
vellers of every description are shown into the 
same room, and silence reigns amidst the smoke 
ofcigars. The only notions I have had (droll 
to say) is a scene, §@ la diligence.’ 
Some of the summer dresses would be new to 
the English. Negro women dressed like Quakers 
a, here. A very ae Cohioh with 
wi met, driving a -coach (w are 
almost as iar as tho French.) and 
his horses by different tunes on a fiddle, whi 
he ingeniously fastened the reins round his 

neck. This would give an opportunity for 
page esren wate no 
own country, thesummer dress. With respect 
tosongs, I really fear that I shall hardly be able 
to suggest subjects. The only striking subject 


ng, 
to-day’ ‘U 
isa pity such a pretty woman 
If they speak of a ‘plain woman ’ they say 
is awful. ‘Clever’ is good-natured; as ‘ He's 
a clever fellow, but a damned fool,’ *£ Consi- 
derable,’ in the general sense, but as an ed- 
verb; as,‘ He is considerablerich. * Guese’is 
always used in cases where no doubt existe:— 


’s a fine day. Jw 
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think she is, though sho’s rather awful.’ body in it.—‘ Mathews. ‘Can we have some 
—‘I never saw her ugly in my life; and if dinner f—ZLandlord. ‘ Dinner ! 
she had but a pretty face, shed be complete! di 
Real!’ ‘Have you taken her to the theayter 
yet?—° I hadn’t ought to.” ‘Why ?’—‘I 
I can’t afford it.’ ‘Is not Mathews a 

f vourite of B raged Not by no manner of 
means. I he ’d. take himself off.” ‘I 
reckon he ’ll take us off when he’s at home in 
his own country again.’—‘ He won’t dare to. 
We would not suffer that there.” ‘He’s a 
smart fellow’ (applied to any talent); * but I 
like a steady actor, as gives us time to admire 
him, and find out his beauties.’ 

“They use the word raised for born; or 
erecting a building :—‘Where were you 
raised ?’—‘ In Virginia.’—*I guess you have 
considerable hogs and niggers f—* Yes, we 
have plenty of them black cattle.’—* Will you 
come and take a little grain of brandy or 
whiskey —I should re to, for I’m consi- : 
derable thirsty; but I must first go and speak ice 1’—* Not to day, massa; none in 
to.the gentleman as looks after my nags.’ Town ; a can’t get a any 5: 

At this moment enters mine 


akbersblife 


pson’s grog 
long ?’—‘ 1 
son to put a little grain of bitters in my 


“Tho strongest character is the Landlord 
ofaninn. He is the most independent per- 
@n in America. You must he impressed 
With the idea that he confers a favour upon 
You, or it is in vain to expect any accommoda- 
He can’t be caricatured ; I won’t spare 
him an inch. He is, too, the most insolent beth T 
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ultime- 
lination 
skate 
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sonate to advantage. It will be my 

sheet-anchor. I have already 

distinct of the same 

effect will depend more on man- 

matter. Par exemple. If you 
_ eal 

, the regular is i 7 

~sypng You enter the 
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verno! not get up until 
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him. it was 
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- instance, lately in my journey 
hoped to be annoyed, for the sake from Boston to New York ; nearly the came 
ers ‘ At home.’) Can we havea private dialogue ; bts eee ; 

teom’—‘ I guess you can, if there isn’t no- dear little punchy fellow, with a hat as 
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tea-board, and such a tail! Hoe was just 

to bed ; and when we asked for supper, 

said, ‘ Why, we have supped these three 

what made you come to-night ? But 

this interview requires personation, and is one 
of the few instances of originality. 

“T shall be rich in black fun. I have 


Yankees. . It is a pity that I 
eS I know its {danger, 

perhaps the absurdity might give a colour to it 
—a black Methodist! I have a specimen from 
life, which is relished highly in private. A 
Jeetle bit you shall have. By by, they 
eall the nigger meetings ‘ Black Brimstone 
Churches.’ ‘ My wordy bredren, it a no use 
to come to de. meetum-house to ear de most 
hellygunt orashions if a no put a de cent into 
de plate: de spiritable man cannot get a on 
widout de temporalities; twelve ’postles must 
hab de candle to burn. You dress a self up in 
de fine blue a cot, and a bandalore breechum, 
and tink a look like a gemman, bnt no more 
like a gemman dan put a finger in a de fire, 
and take him out again, widout you put a de 
money in a de plate. He lend a to de poor, 
Iend to de Law (Lord,) if you like a de se- 
eoority drop a de cents in to de box. My sister 
in a de gallery too dress corte Sey de poke 
a de bonnet, and de furbelow- , and look 
in de glass and say, ‘ Pretty ‘Miss Phyllis, 
how bell I look!’ 
of de Law (Lord) widout = drop a cent 
in de plate. My friend and bredren, in 
my endeavour to save you, I come across de 
bay in de stim a boat. I never was more shock 
dan when I see de race a horse a rubbin down. 
No fear 0’ de Law afore dere eye on de Sabbat 
a day, ben I was tinking of de great enjaw- 
ment my friend at a Baltimore was to have dis 
night, dey rub a down de horse for de use of de 

bil. ix you and I, no see what de white 
folk make so much fun of us, for when dey act 
80 — demselve, dey a dey a ery 
ing, and dat we poor brack people know noti 
pr aieost:) Den shew dem on 


at all amose = 

much more dollars you can put in de plate dan 

de white meetum-houses. But, am sorry to 

ea? some of you put three cent in *P , and 
¢) le 


out a quarter adollar. What de say ven 
you go to hebben? Dey ask you what you do 
wid de twenty-two cent you take out of de 
plate when you put in the tree cent? what you 
do den? Ihave several specimens of these 
lack niry that I - bring _ play, and 
partic scraps of songs, an aprops, 
such as Mahomstan below Cesar (thermo- 
meter below zero), &c. 


ae 


ht ; 

Oh! love is like the pepper corn ; 
It make me act so cute. 

It make de bosoms feel so warm, 
Aud shine like new boot ! 

I meet Miss Phillis tudder day 
1u berry pensive mood ; 

She almost cry her eyes away 
For Pomp's ingratitude. 


at no pretty in de eye flam 


*O lubby brushing maid,’ said I, 
* What makee look so sad ?’ 

* Ah! Scip,’ de brooteous 
* I feel most debblish"bad ! 


Chah! what ingratitude !* 


I can no more; but you shall hear agaig 
shortly from yours, most truly, 


C LaPhowes 


fAanners anv Customs. 





ADVENTURES OF THE MISSIONARY WILLIAMS, 
(Continued from page 223. ) 

On: our arrival at Raiatea, I took my old 

English bellows to pieces; not, as the tale 

goes, to look for the wind, but to ascertain the 

reason why mine did not blow as well as 

others. I had not proceeded far when the 


the pipe communicate only 

chamber, I had inserted it in’ 

well, by which the wind 

: ee ae complete. my 
plexities, the rats, which, at Rarotonga, 

like one of the plagues of Egypt, 

general consent, congregated during the 

in immense numbers, and devoured every par- 
ticle of the goats’-skins ; and on-entering the 
workshop in the morning, I -wag mortified by 
the discovery that nothing remained of my. 
unfortunate bellows but the bare boards. 

was really vexatious, for I had no material to 
supply the loss. Still bent upon the accom- 
plishment of my object, and while anxiously 
considering the best means “to raise the 
wind,” for that was essential to my success; 
it struck me that, as a pump threw water, a 
machine constructed upon the same principle 
must of necessity throw wind. I therefore 
made a box about eighteen or twenty inches 
square, and four feet high ; put a valve at the 
bottom, and fitted in a , Similar to the 
piston in the cylinder of a steam: 

we loaded with stones to force it 

velocity, and attached to it a long. 

which it was again raised. Before 

near the fire we tried it, and ¥ 

with our success ; but, on bringi 

tact with that dev elemen 

ciencies were soon developed. I 

place, we found that there was too 


eae ae ee ee a ee ee ee ee ee CU 
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opened to let out the wind, and shut when the 
machine was filling. To overcome the other 
inconvenience, we concluded, that if one box 
would give us one blast, two would double it ; 
and we therefore made another of the same 
dimensions, and worked them alternately ; 
thus keeping np a continual blast, or, rather, 
ssuccession of blasts. Eight or ten men were 
to work them; but labour was cheap, 
d the natives were delighted with the em- 
ployment. With this contrivance we did all 
ear iron peg: A ee stone for a 
Plan? ee-enigiakits piocers foc oct taps: 
ry 8 pincers for our tongs. 
As a substitute for coals, we made charcoal 
from the cocoa-nut, ¢amanu, and other trees. 
The first fron the natives saw worked excited 
their astonishment ers especially the 
ing of two pieces together. Old and 

, men and women, chieftain and pea- 
hastened to behold the wonder; and 
they saw the ease with which heated 

could be wrought they exclaimed, “ Wh 

did not we think of heating the hard st 

also, instead of beating it with stones? What 
s reign of dark hearts Satan’s is!” Nothing, 
however, in the ship excited more interest 
than the pumps ; even the king was so much 
+. pom that he frequently had his favourite 
carried on board, and entertained himself 
for hours in pumping out the bilge-water. 
As wo had no saw, we split the trees in half 
with wedges; and then the natives adzed them 
d6wn small hatchets, which they tied to 
® crooked piece of wood as a handle, and used 
asa substitute for the adze. When we wanted 
a bent or twisted plank, having no apparatus 
for steaming it, we bent a piece of bamboo to 
required, sent into the woods for a 
and by splitting this in half ob- 
planks suited to our purpose. 
Having but little iron, we bored large auger- 
holes through the timbers, and also through 
the outer and inner plank of the vessel, and 
drove in wooden pins, termed’ trenails, by 
which the whole fabric was held firmly toge- 
ther. As a substitute for oakum, we used 
what little cocoa-nut -husk- we could obtain, 


and supplied the deficiency with dried banana 
stumps, native cloth, or other substances which 
would answer the purpose. For ropes weob- 
tained the bark of the hibiscus, constructed s 
rope-machine, and prepared excellent cordage 
from that article. For sails we used the mats 
on which the natives sleep, and quilted them 
that they might be strong enough to resist the 
wind. After making a turning-lathe, we found 
that the aito, or iron-wood, answered remark- 
ably well for the sheaves of blocks. - By these 
means the whole was completed in fifteen 
weeks; when we launched a vessel, about sixty 
feet in length, and eighteen feet in breadth 

and called her “The Messenger of Peace; 

which she has proved to be on'‘many occasions. 
The hanging of the rudder occasioned me 
some difficulty; for, having no iron sufficiently 
large for pintles, we made them from a piece 
of a pickaxe, a cooper’s adze, and a large hoe. 
They answered exceedingly well ; but, being 
doubtful of this, I prepared a substitute for a 
rudder, in case any part of it should give way: 


> 


The Messenger of Peuce. 


Thinking it prudent to try our vessel before 
we ventured to Tahiti, which was seven or 
eight hundred miles from us, I determined on 
a visit to our interesting station at Aitutaki, 
which was only about 170 miles distant. As 
the king, Makea, had never seen any other 
island, he determined to accompany me. Rais- 
ing our wooden and stone anchors, and hoist- 
ing our rs sails, I took my compass or 
rant, and put to sea, accompanied o na- 
tives. We had not deesesre epee: = Thiles 
from the shore when, in shifting the sails, the 
natives not observing what was said to them, 
and not being acquainted with maritime usages, 
let the foresail go, and, as the wind was ver 
strong, it broke our foremast. Providentially, 
however, about twelve or fifteen feet above the 
deck was left standing; and, having cleared 
the wreck, and hoisted a part of our sail on 
the broken mast, we turned back, and were 
thankful to find that we should reach the land, 
although several miles to leeward of the har- 
bour. We filled a cask with stones, which 
in addition to our wooden anchor, we 
might hold the vessel outside the reef; and if 
not, I resolved on the desperate alternati 
running upon it, by which the vessel, in all 
probability, w: have been dashed to pieces; 
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ATMOSPHERIC ELECTRICITY. 


Awone the numerous experiments on atmos- 
pheric electricity, which were made soon 
after Dr. Franklin’s discovery, that of M. de 
Romas, assessor of the’ Presidial of Nerac, 
ee. the most splendid results. M de 
mas made use of a kite seven feet five inches 
high, and three feet at the widest part, hav- 
ing above eighteen square feet of surface: the 
string was wrapped with copper wire. At one 
o’clock on the 7th of June, 1753, it thundered 
in the west ; and, at half-past two, M. de Ro- 
mas had raised his kite with'a cord seven hun- 
dred and eighty feet long, inclined at an angle 
of forty-five degrees; nearly; so that the eleva- 
tion of the kite was about five hundred and 
fifty feet. A ribbon of silk, about three and 
a half feet long, which was tied to the lower 
end of the cord, was brought under cover of a 
pent-house, and fastened to a heavy stone : 
near the junction of the cord and ribbon there 
was suspended a tin tube, one foot long, and an 
inch in diameter, from which the sparks were 
to be drawn. There was also a discharging- 
rod, with a glass handle, twelve inches long, 
and provided with a brass chain of sufficient 
to touch the ground when sparks were 
drawn from the tube. By means of the dis- 
charging-rod, M. de-Romazs, at first, obtained 
sparks as large ns thon produced by a 
globe; and several of assistants drew 
sparks with keys, and with the naked fin- 
ger. These experiments continued for about 
twenty-two minutes, when the electricity dis- 
appeared ; the little black clouds from which 
it was procured having passed from the zenith 
of the kite. In about er minutes the — 
tricity. re-appeared; at it was very fee- 
ble, but gradually increased: and sparks were 
drawn by the fingers, canes, and swords of the 
spectators. M. de Romas now touched the 
tube with his knuckle, aud received a severe 
shock, greater than he had ever experienced 
from: the Leyden vial charged by the best 
: seven or eight of the bystanders, hav- 
joined hands, received shocks which struck 
the feet of the fifth person. The storm now 
approached, and increased in violence, but not 
a drop of rain had fallen ; although, in the 
zenith of the kite, and about sixty d 
around it, there were black clouds, which in- 
dicated a great increase of electricity, M. de 
Romas therefore determined on receiving the 
sparks only by the discharge ; and, in this 
manner, drew several sparks more than two 
inches long, and of proportionate thickness ; 
but, in a short time, the electricity became so 
strong, that, instead of sparks, sheets of fire, 
three inches long, and three lines in diameter, 
flashed to the distance of more than a foot from 
thetube. M.de Romas, at thistime, when about 
three feet from the cord, having felt a sensa- 
tion as if a spider’s web was upon his face, 
advisedhis assistants to keep at a greater dis- 
tance, and himself retired about two feet; and 
when about five feet from the cord, on again 


feeling the same sensation, he retired still 
further. M. de Romas then stopped to ob- 
serve what was taking place in the clouds 
above the kite: there was no lightning, scarce- 
ly any thunder, and not oe ; the wind 
was west, and so strong, t the kite rose 
about a hundred feet higher than at first. But 
on looking towards the tin tube, which was 
about three feet from the ground, he perceived 
three straws, of about a foot long, standing 
erect upon the ground, and dancing in a ring 
beneath the tube : this phenomenon lasted for 
about fifteen minutes, after which some 
of rain fell, and he again felt the spider web 
sensation, and heard a rustling noise, like the 
sound of a small forge bellows. This was 
considered a warning of @ new increase of 
electricity, and he cautioned his assistants 
to retire to a greater distance ; soon after 
be grace one of the See eagle 
in these magnificent experiments,—the lo: 
straw being attracted hy the tube, an explo- 
sion followed, which some compared to the 
noise of a petard, others to the sound of a 
large earthen jar dashed upon a pavement : 
the fire which accompanied this explosion had 
the form of a spindle eight inches long, and 
four or five lines in diameter. The straw 
which had caused the explosion followed with 
great rapidity the et Sef the kite, alter- 
nately attracted and repelled, every attraction 
being accompanied po Brie fire, and con- 
tinual explosions. ing this part of the 
experiments there was a strong smell of sul- 
phur, and around the string there appeared & 
@ cylinder of permanent light, three or four 
inches in diameter ; which, it was sup 
had the experiment been made at night, 
have appeared to be four or five feet in dia- 
meter. Shortly after this the wind shifted to 
the east, and the rain fell abundantly, followed 
by some hail, eo that they were unable to keep 
the kite up any longer. ; 
M. de , on the 16th of August, 1757 
having in raised his kite with a cord 
above a eoasind feet in length, obtained re- 
sults even more astonishing than the preced- 
ing. The following account of this experiment 
is extracted from a letter, addressed by M. de 
Romas to the Abbé Noilet:—“ Imagine to 
youre sheets of fire, nine or ten inches in 
ength, and one inch in diameter, with a noise 
like the report of a pistol : in less than an 
hour I had certainly thirty flashes of these di- 
mensions, without counting a thousand others 
of seven feet and under.” W. G. ¢. 


TO A FRIEND WITH A FORGET-ME-NOT. 


On! take this little blue-ey’d flow'r, 
And hang it in the garden bow'r, 
‘Twill whisper thee at eveaiug hour— 
Forget me not ! 
When this sweet token thou shalt see, 
Oh, wilt thou heave one sigh for me, 
Aud think ‘tis Julia whispers thee— 
orget me not! 


J, M. Buon DEVILLE. 
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‘KING ALFRED'S SCHOLASTIC ATTAINMENTS, 
AND HIS.-LOVE OF LITERATURE. 


(Estracted Mr. Wright's Essay on the Literature 


LJ 

Learning under the Anglo-Saxuns.® 
Our chief aayap d for the private character 
of King Alfred is the historian Asser, his con- 
and friend, a monk of ivy ap in 
Wi Asser’s testimony is, as might be ex- 
pric extremely valuable and interesting; but 
indulges too much in trifles, often express- 
ing great astonishment at things which were 
means extraordinary, and making discove- 
of what was not new ; and he frequently 
of the monarch of the West Saxons as 


though he were speaking of one of his fellow 


monks. In those days, the first quality of a 


sory the national 
ier ted of listening. 
this class of literature, and the temptation of 
handsomely written manuscript offered to 
him by his mother, that encouraged the royal 
to overcome the difficulty of ee 
This he did not attempt until his twe 


tardiness to his pa- 


In Alfred’s time the study of the Latin lan- 
neglect, that 

y translate the 

were in the con- 

stant habit of reading. e king himself re- 
that he had not learnt Latin until a 

iod of life; but his sorrow was greater 
general ignorance of his countrymen 

than for his own backwardness. He then, as 
he tells us in his preface to the Pastorale, 
looked back with t to the flourishing state 
ing in d at an earlier period, 

“and how they came hither from abroad to seek 


ish, and he did not believe that they were 
much better provided on the other side of that 
tiver, “ T called to mind,” says the royal 
writer, “ how I saw, before it was all spoiled 
and burnt, that the churches throughout the 
whole English nation stood filled with trea- 
mares and with books, and also with a great 
maltitude of God’s servants, yet they reaped 
very little of the fruit of those books, because 
they could understand nothing of them, since 
po ge not enorme their —_ 
He then to express his won- 

der that the great scholars who had formerly 
in this island had not translated the Latin 


® The reader will flud this pleasing Essay referred to 
No, 965 of the Mirror. A. A327 é 


books into English ; but he attributes this to 
the little expectation which they could ever 
have harboured, that good scholarship would 
decline so much, that they should no longer be 
understood in the originals. 

Alfred was ambitious of remedying both 
these evils, of supplying his country at the 
same time with scholars and with translations. 
With a view to the first of these objecta, he in- 
vited learned men from abroad, and among the 
rest Grimbald, whom he made abbot of Win- 
chester, and John of Corvei, whom he in like. 
manner placed over the new monastery of 
Athelney. Among the scholars patronized 
by Alfred, we must also reckon the erndite 
but free-spoken Joha Scotus, famous for. 
his knowledge of Greek, and for his severity: 
and sourness of manners, by which, according 
to the story which was afterwards prevalent, 
he at last so provoked his scholars, that they 
fell upon him with their writing instruments 
and him to death. Alfred himself led - 
the way in translating the Latin books into 
Anglo-Saxon. Among the works which we 
owe to his pen, the most important are trans- 
lations of the Pastorale of ry, destined : 
more particularly for the use is clergy,— 
of the treatise of Boethius de Consolatione 
Philosophia, one of the most popular Latin 
books in the middle ages, and which was often 
translated into almost oma eonat of Eu- 
rope,—And of the Ancient ry of Orosius, 
and the English Church History of Bede.: 
that of the Dialoguos of Grogory, by Werfred, 
that of the Dialogues of Gregory, by 
bishop of Worcester; and, no doubt, many 
others were eager to follow so illustrious an. 
example. , 

We must not, however, let ourselves be led, 
by the greatness of his exertions, to estimate 
Alfred’s own ing at too high a rate. In> 
$ >” his skill was never very pro- 
found, because he had not been instructed in 
it in his youth ; and the work of Boethius had: 
to undergo a singular process before the ro 
translator commenced his operations. Si 
bishop of Shirburn, one of Alfred’s chosen 
friends, was employed to turn the original text 
of Boethius “into plainer words,”—* a neces- 
sary labour in those days,” says William of 
Malmsbury, “ although at present (in the 12th: 
century) it seems somewhat ridiculous.” And, 
in a similar manner, before he undertook the 
translation of the Pastorale, he had it 
to him—the task was perhaps executed some-. 
times by one, sometimes by another—by Arch- 
bishop Plegmund, by Bishop Asser, and by. 
his “ mass-priests,” Grimbald and John. But 
Alfred’s mind was great and comprehensive ;: 
and we need not examine his scholarship in 
detail in order to justify or to enhance his re- 
putation. His translations are well written ;: 
and whatever may have been the extent of. 
his knowledge of the Latin » they 
exhibit a general acquaintance with sub-- 
5 yamentied that of. the age in which he. 

ved. : ; 
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men, y 
an agitated and miserable life. Camoens 
deaves: the waves, his poems in his hand. 
DErcilla writes his verses on the skins of 
beasts, in the forests of Mexico. Those of 
them, whom bodily suffering does not divert 
Be us an ierteabling, of ahegeeianen” 
devoured: by an irritabili disposition, 
which renders them a burden to themselves, 
and to those who surround them. Happy 
they who do not die before their time, con- 
gamted by the ardour of their ewn like 
Pascal; by grief, like Moliére and 
vietims to the terrors of their own imagina- 
tion; like the miserable Tasso ! 





PRECAUTIONS IN PURCHASING 
A HORSE. 


(From Astley’s scarce Treatise on the Manage- 
ment of. Horse.) 
ietly, and by no 
you may find 
at his imperfections; suffer no one to go near 
him waged om have thoroughly observed his 
ion le standing quietly in the stable: 
with tender feet, or otherwise hae 
generally favour themselves in the part affec 
"Dang the ough tisfied with his 
: oroughly sa wi appear- 
dace, otder him out: but suffer no whip or 
spat to be applied to him, as correction, if he be 
alittle lame or tender footed, will mako him 
fetget it for a moment. Let him be taken to 
a convenient place, between light and dark, 


that may thoroughly examine his eyes; 
Seah cpen ih. the oun x much better 
than they rarely are, and it requires: much 


skill to discover their degree of goodness. 
Two things are to be particularly considered 
in the eye: first, the crystal; secondly, the 
bottom or ground ef the eye. 
Let your observations be rather oblique: if 
sank in mae 
are oo 


be strictly 


of the tide, the sea 





Vi “pe 
that his fore legs be 
ward, and that:-he have no scars-on the knees, 


or six inches. below or above; the hair on the 


inclined to bend for- 


reject him. 


—— whipped, nor otherwise ill-treated. 
beerve thatthe walk be bold, that he be neither 
cut nor in before 


pear 
sound in the trot, and please you in his differ- 
ent actions, order him to gallop.— 


gallopping 

the right or left leg before; but 

leg of the same side must immediately follow, 
certain 


for I- have found by experience, that a hotse 
well broken makes a man a tolerable good: 


horseman, and nothing, that I know of, eon- 









Implicit Belief of Children—Childten die- 
pute not, they believe as they are tanght; the 
whole soul of a child is pure simplicity —Mar- 
tin Luther. 

Extraordinary Tide—On Saturday night 
between eleven and twelve o’clock, at Baa 
in with a tremendous 
force at Weymouth, and was attended by a 
roaring noise like thunder. The cause of thi 
phenomenon has not been ascertained. 

A cube of gold, of little more than five 
inches on each side, contains the value of 
10,000/. sterling. 
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The Royal Cheese, manufactured by the 
inhabitants of West Pennard as a present to 
the Queen, is of a regular octagon, thirty- 
seven inches in diameter, giving a circum- 
ference of nine feet three inches, and twenty- 
two feet in height; the produce of seven 
hundred and thirty-seven cows; and com- 
puted, upon the lowest calculation, to weigh 
upwards of ten hundred weight. It is sur- 
mounted by the royal arms, encircled in a 
wreath of oak and 1 leaves, of beautiful 
Spanish mahogany.— Sherborne Journal. 

“An Irishman at the house of a friend of 
mine, the author of ‘The Spy,’ and ‘ The 
Pioneers,’ discovered a part of the wood-work 
of a chimney-piece on fire, that endangered 
the whole house. He rushed up to his master 
and announced the alarming intelligence. 
Down he rushed with him ; a kettle of 
boiling water was on the fire. ‘ Well, why 
don’t you put out the fire t’—‘ I can’t surr.’ 
‘Why, you fool! pour the water upon it.’— 
‘Sure, it’s hot water, surr.’— Fact |!” — 
Mathews’.Memoir. . 

Before the reformation, there were no poor- 
iiows beers, sud the sbareh de a eearypayiah 

ous houses, and the churc! 

id the business. In every parish there was 
a church house, to which belo: spits, pots, 
&c., for dressing provision. Here the house- 
keepers met and were merry, and gave their 
charity. The young people came there too, 
and had dancing, bowling, shooting at butts, 
&c. Mr. A. Wood assures me, (says Aubrey,) 
there were few or no almshouses before the 
time of Henry the Eighth. That at 
opposite istchurch, was one of the most 
ancient in England. 

American aemerineent ae plowing 
singular appeared ly in a New 
York jer ? © Charles Kean—Charles Kean, 
quit peg stage for a couple of months, or you 
will ruinyourhealth. During the last week you 
have been playing against 3—try it no 


more. 
“ Despatch is the life and soul of busi- 
ness.” —The Great Western arrived at Bristol 
on the 5th instant, in twelve days and thirteen 
hours: the express announcing the arrival 
reached the Paddington station in forty-eight 
minutes from Twyford (thirty-two miles !) 
First practical Discovery of Steam—In 
the year 1605, Florence Rivault, a 
of the bedchamber to Henri the Fourth, and 
the preceptor of Louis the Thirteenth, dis- 
covered that an iron ball, or bomb, with very 
thick walls, and filled with water, exploded 
sooner or later when thrown into the fire, if 
tts mouth were ton or, in _— words, if 


, sellers 


THE. MIRROR. 


Brother Jonathan outdone.—“ 
government,” says the Presse, “ years 
ago, left to three criminals condemned to 
death, the choice of dying on the gallows, or 
adopting the following conditions :—The first. 
was to take tea, the secund coffee, and the third 
chocolate, and to live as long as they 
pee to eat ag with either; these 
conditions were eagerly accepted. The 
who took chocolate, died in eight cmcatba yt 
who took coffee, lived two y and the tea- 
drinker survived three yas She man who 
took chocolate died in a state of complete 
a and so much eaten by worms, 
that, during his life, his limbs separated one 
by one from his body. The man who drank 
coffee was 80 after his death, that 
one would have said that tho fire of heaven 
had burnt his entrails and calcined him from’ 
head to foot. The tea-drinker became so thin 
and almost diaphanous, that it was perfectly 
easy, with a candle in one’s hand, to reads 


pre eas his body by the intervals 
whic vaonoers the ribs!” — Galignani’s 
Messenger. 

The steam power employed in Birmingham 
is, at the present time, 3,436 horses’ power, of 


‘which 2,155 horses’ power is employed in . 


metal trades of the town. The number 
steam-engines is 240, of which 65 are high 
pressure, and the remainder condensing en- 
gines. in the first thirty-five years after the 
introduction of steam power, only 42 engines 
were set to work ; in the next m years, 
78 were erected ; and in the last eight years, 
120 have been established. The consumption 
of coal is estimated at 240 tons per day, and 
the number of persons employed, at 5,200 
males, and 1,762 females. 

In Daunt’s-square, Cork, is the domicile of 
that ingenious citizen, renowned in lathering 
metres, z t 

Iuveutor sole of Hi Lukerlonsuciea, 
Soother of beards.” 


The Camden Society have in preparation s 
“Collection of Political Songs, in Latin, 
Anglo- an, and a written in this 

u 7 and fourteenth cen: 
turies,” to be edited by Mr. Wright; an “ Ac 
count of the Origin of the Bishopric of Somer- 
set, and a Collection of Ecclesiastical Char- 


is. his ad 
& Morris, in the year 1600, from Lon- 
‘Norwich—a work of which only s si1- 


don to 
Pid Bodleian leery a0 


LONDON: Printed and published by J. LIMBIRD, 
143, Strand, (near Somerset Hoass) and all 
er mene and Newsmen.—In PARIS, by all the 
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